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i 54 MICHIGAN LAW REVIEW 

points, and a masterly discrimination between conflicting or apparently 
conflicting cases. Manifestly this one volume work, with half the space given 
to footnotes and citations of cases, can not elaborate reasons, nor can it 
discuss a wide variety of instances under each rule. Often the reason for a 
rule of law is briefly stated, as on pages 265, 266, 273, 325. But more often 
the text contains a mere statement of the legal principle, as, for example, 
on pages 290 and 298, where the important rule that a carrier cannot by 
general notice limit its common law liability is barely stated without the brief 
but admirable reason for the rule found in Hollister v. Nowlen. In the text 
there is very little discussion of specific cases, even of such important cases 
as Hollister v. Nowlen, N. J. Steam Navigation Co. v. Merchants' Bank, and 
Railroad v. Lockwood, the last case by a peculiar mistake being set down on 
page 318 as a Texas case. These are, perhaps, necessary limitations on so 
brief a text. There are some paragraphs in which the English needs 
improvement, for example on pages 268, 277, 289 and 291. On the last 
named page in line 9, apparently, "beyond" should be substituted for "except 
for," and there are some other similar instances of needed changes that will 
doubtless be attended to in a second edition of the work. 

A second edition of any valuable work on carriers is certain to be needed 
very soon in view of the radical rate regulation already made and promised 
by our legislatures. The present text goes as far as the present state of the 
subject permits by printing in the Appendix the Railroad Rate Act of 1906, 
on which there are as yet of course no adjudications. The work covers con- 
sideration of carriers of goods, of live stock, of passengers, and a chapter 
on interstate transportation, nearly always with a clear and concise state- 
ment of principles, and abundant citation of cases. E. C. G. 



The First Year of Roman Law. By Fernand Bernard, Docteur en Droit, 

Professeur Libre de Droit. Translated by Charles P. Sherman, 

D. C. L., Instructor in Law at Yale University. Oxford University 

Press. American Branch. New York: 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue. 

London: Henry Froude, 1906, pp. xiii, 326. 

We are told by. the author in his preface that this is not a memento; 

i. e., a book to be used in cramming for examination, but that it is designed 

as a volume with which one begins and not with which one ends the study of 

the subject. The first book, occupying about one-tenth of the entire volume, 

gives a succinct history of Roman Law, the remainder is devoted to the 

institutes of the subject. Perhaps the most noticeable feature of the work 

as a beginner's book is the considerable space given to adjective law. Book 

IV describes in some detail the Roman courts and systems of procedure, and 

separate chapters or titles are devoted to the sanctions for the right of 

ownership, to actions relative to servitudes, and to actions concerning an 

inheritance. This will prove a useful feature in classes in American law 

schools, for it is in the field of procedure that the American law student 

seems to manifest the most lively interest. 

The translation is not at all times so careful as might be desired. The 
following passage (p. 207) is one of the most faulty noted by the reviewer: 
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"A certain number of texts from classic writers inserted in the Digest seem 
suspected of alteration, and it used to be a very debated question among 
Romanists of knowing if, etc." There are others of similar character that 
could be materially improved by the file. A bibliography of works on modern 
Roman law appended to the ends of chapters or inserted at the end of the 
volume would add to the usefulness of the book. J. H. D. 



The Elements of Jurisprudence. By Thomas Erskine Holland, K. C. 
Tenth Edition. Oxford University Press, 1906, pp. xxv, 443. 

The tenth edition of Holland's Jurisprudence will be welcomed by all 
teachers and students of the subject. The book in former editions has 
proved to be one of the best of its kind for classroom use in our law schools, 
where there is any attempt to teach jurisprudence as a science. Whatever 
may be said about the philosophic correctness of the standpoint of the 
English school of scientific jurisprudence, the ideas of the school certainly 
admit of clearness of presentation, and as an English jurist so aptly says in his 
discussion of the methods of jurisprudence, the legal profession probably has 
more to hope from the jurist with philosophical tendencies than from the 
philosopher with juristic interests. 

This last revision has been carefully made. The significance of the 
thirteen pages of new matter added does not appear until a comparison of the 
last two editions shows that this small increase in bulk represents the results 
of a most painstaking working over of the whole book. Perhaps no more 
striking proof of this is needed than to cite the fact that frequently an old 
plate has been discarded or broken up and made over again, in order to bring 
on to the same line syllables of a word that had been divided in the old plate, 
or to respace a line more artistically. The few misprints of the older editions 
have been corrected and the new has been read with great care. The reviewer 
has noticed but one misprint in the newly set up matter, in the word 
afficiantur, p. 341, 1. 11. 

There is an abundant reference in the new notes to recent legislation, court 
decision and juridical commentary; e. g., citations from the Japanese Civil 
Code, from recent decisions in Scotch and Roman Dutch law and of the 
Hague Tribunal, from Bryce's Essays in History and Jurisprudence, etc. In 
the body of the text due account is taken of the new principles of law that 
have been developed by English and American courts since the publication 
of the last edition. The paragraph and notes referring to the case of Allen v. 
Flood, have been rewritten (p. 180 10th ed.) with citation of the later cases, 
Quinn v. Leathern [1901] A. C. 495; Glamorganshire Coal Co. v. 5". Wales 
Miners' Federation [1903] 2 K. B. 545, and others, by which the decision in 
Allen v. Flood has been largely explained away. The addition to the note on 
the right of privacy (p. 183 n. 3) refers to the recent New York cases bear- 
ing on the subject, but was probably written too early to take cognizance of 
the very interesting Georgia case, Pavesich v. New England Life Insurance 
Co. et al. (1905), 50 S. E. Rep. 168, or the case of Martin v. Nicholson Pub- 
lishing Co., decided in the Louisiana Supreme Court, on January 2, 1906; see 
40 S. Rep. 376. 



